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ENGLAND. 

MisceLLanerovs Ornatony.—Sir James Mackin- 
tosh—Sir Humphry Davy—Mrs. Fry, and a Quaker- 
marriage—Friend Allen—Robert Owen. 

Sin James Macxinrosu. 

Over sea, this gentleman is put in the foremost rank of 
the foremost writers and orators of the age—I think unde- 
servedly—for he is too stately ever to be natural or free, 
and much too round-about ever to surprise or startle an ad- 
versary. He is neither an original nor a bold thinker ; he 
is wordy ; he wants the fine, quick aptitude of genius, and 
but fur the gravity of his language, the courtliness and 
plausibility of a manner, which the multitude mistake for 
the equanimity of a sage or a philosopher, his thought 
would never be received as any thing more than the res- 
pectable common-place of a respectable man. I have read 
ashare of his best writing ; I have conversed with him on 
a favourite subject ; and though I have never heard him in 
parliament, I have read his speeches there, and heard from 
others enough to satisfy me, that he is a very tiresome 
speaker ; that people praise him, not because they like him, 
but because they believe it would be a sign of bad taste 
not to like him. ‘They receive what he says, pretty much 
as they would the stories of an elderly gentleman at his 
own table. He bows at them, and they bow at him ; he 
smiles, and they laugh outright ; he throws up a previously- 
prepared rocket for applause, and though it were charged 
with snuff instead of gun-powder, and lighted at neither 
end, it would be the height of ill-breeding for them not to 
take the explosion for granted, and hurra accordingly. 

I remember with pleasure, much that he said in the con- 
versation referred to above. His idea of the true orator, 
and of what he himself would be, and perhaps—for when 
he spoke, his eye lighted up with a glow of inward satis- 
faction—perhaps of what he supposes himself to be, was 
this. The true orator will so manage, that they who can- 
not agree with him, will be sorry for it. He had seen 
those who appeared to convince people in spite of their 
teeth ; but then, what hold had they on the future ? 

* A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 

They who are sorry to be of your opinion, are always on 
the look out for arguments to fortify themselves with, 
against you. He enquired about Mr. Pinkney with a good 
deal of earnestness, having heard, that in America he was 
believed to be the greatest living orator. I undeceived 
him. I acknowledged that as a lawyer, and as a reasoner, 
though not as an orator, nor even as a statesman, the late 
William Pinkney was a man of extraordinary power. He 
had seen Mr. P., but had no distinct recollection of any 
thing more than his personal appearance. 

After a while he touched upon literature, and was rather 
happy, though he said nothing remarkable. He tried 
pleasantry, but he failed—satire, but his highly-polished, 
and thoroughly-prepared sarcasm appeared to want edge— 
it was all tempered away in the workshop. It was nei- 
ther a knife, nor a stiletto : neither a thunderbolt, nor an 
arrow—it was rather a cut-and-dried bit of Junius, with a 


, sting in the tail, to be sure ; but a sting that never could 


be used a second time ; for if it did not miss the object en- 
tirely, nor hit a friend, nor recoil upon the aggressor, at 
the risk of wounding him to death, it would be sure to stay 
where it strack—leaving him helpless for the rest of his 
life, and at the mercy of every reptile that creeps, and 
every insect that flies. It were a pity for people of such 
kidney ever to play with such weapons. They should be 
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taught by their mothers, from the breast up, never to sting 
at all, if they are of that breed that never sting but once. 
They are not rattle-snakes—they are honey-flies. It is 
not magnanimity, it is want of power, that prevents their 
repeating a blow. They are not thunder-clouds, charged 
forever with the destroying brightness, which it were death 
for a people to go near, and self-supplied from the eternal 
reservoir of brightness—they are artificial batteries, which 
may be disarmed with safety by a child—exhausted by the 
touch of a finger. 

He did not read the Quarterly Review, and was very 
severe upon it, calling its abuse of our country a labouring 
in its vocation. He spoke of Mr. Justice Story, as an ad- 
mirable lawyer, and said he was highly respected by Sir 
William Grant and Sir William Scott. He wondered by 
the way, if certain of our people were serious in doubting 
whether the Scotch novels were written by Sir Walter 
Scott ; and when I told him (it was before the avowal of 
their authorship in 1824) that the idea was very general 
here, that his brother had written a part of them, and that 
a respectable man had published a paper at New-York, in 
which he declared that he himself had seen the MS. of one 
of the series, in the hand-writing of a Doctor somebody or 
other, (1) I forget the name now, who fled his country a 
few years before they came out, he replied, that for himself 
he had no doubt of the authorship ; that Sir Walter Scott 
had the manuscripts of the whole in his library, bound up 
and kept together. He apologized for Jeffrey, and for 
what he had thought proper to say, without any ground for 
truth, of our country, by arguing I do not recollect how— 
but I have an idea that something was said about our vani- 
ty, and his fear that we should be spoiled—or perhaps of 
his American wife, and the fear on his part, that if he did 
not abuse the country of her birth, he should be suspeeted | 
of partiality, if not of high-treason. 





He thought very highly of Miss Austin’s novels ; knew 
of nothing superior to her ‘* Pride and Prejudice ;’’ and | 
finished a sort of essay upon eloquence in general, by de- 
claring Dr. Hall to be the most eloquent man alive ; to the 
astonishment, I remarked, of Sir Humphry Davy, who 
stood near, waiting to be served with legal notice for din- | 
ner, with his hat under his arm, a smirk playing about his 
mouth, and a pleasant, fidgetty, coxcombical air, not to be 
described in less than a page, nor ever to be imagined by 
any body who has not seen the knight shuffling through the 
part of a fine gentleman, bowing and simpering, and sim- 
pering and bowing by the hour, and trying to throw off the 
man of science in the society of lordlings and-so-forths. 


Mrs. Fry—anp A QuakeR MARRIAGE. 


I had often heard of the eloquence of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, in prayer; and after awhile had an opportunity 
of hearing her to great advantage. Her son was to be 
married to a quakeress. The name of the youth was John 
Gunn Fry ; that of the maiden, Rachael Reynolds—a por- 
tentous name, by the way, for a wife: Rachaels are sure 
to be widows if they marry. The quakers} or neighbours, 
as they are called in a part of England, or properly, the 
friends, marry in what is called a church over sea, a meet- 
ing-house here. Among other celebrated characters who 
were invited to witness the ceremony, was Mr. John Dunn 
Hunter, (the white savage,) whose name, I dare say, may 
be found at the top, or near the top of the signatures. He 
was a favourite with Mrs. Fry and her family, and would 
have brought me acquainted with her, if I had not been 
too much occupied. 








(1) Greenfield, I believe. N. 





About half an hour after I arrived, the parties came in ; 
with as little of the primitive simplicity of George Fox’s 
immediate followers, however, as one would ever desire to 
see any where. The bride was equipped in white muslin 
and white sarsnet, like the rest of the world ; a fashionable 
bonnet and a white veil—yes, a veil, and the first I had 
ever seea about the smooth hair and modest eyes of a qua- 
ker girl. I could not see her face, contrary to what I 
should. have expected ; for if marriage is a thing to be 
ashamed of, why do people marry? and if'not a thing to 
be ashamed of, why do they cover their faces, or jump in- 
to a carriage the moment they are tied together, and hurry 
away, and hide themselves a month or two, nobody knows 
where, as if they were running away with other people’s 
husbands or wives? So the fashion is ; and whatever may 
be the folly or wickedness of a fashion, how are we to 
help ourselves? Here now, was a pretty quaker girl—I 
am sure she was pretty—whose real face I would have 
given the world to see ; and yet, in obedience to a silly 
fashion, I had no opportunity of getting so much as a sin- 
gle peep at her, from the first to the last of the beautiful 
ceremony, which made her and another, one, forever and, 
ever. Shame on such mock-modesty. The truly modest 
woman, if she reflected for herself at such a time, would 
never hide her face; lest it should be thought she was 
ashamed of her husband, or thinking of what was impro- 
per. No, indeed—but her meek eyes would be lifted up 
with a serene joy and a holy pride, though her lip might 
quiver when she breathed, and her voice falter when she 
spoke. 

The bridegroom, though a quaker, and the child of Eli- 
zabeth Fry ; I believe her name is Blizabeth ; was fashion- 
ably dressed, as if he too, was ashamed of the faith which 
had made his mother so celebrated. And yet there was a 
something stiff, quakerish, and priggish in his air: he was 
evidently not at his ease ; not half so well satisfied with 
himself, or with his coat, as he would have us believe.— 
And how should it be otherwise? Both were hypocrites— 
both deceivers. 

But I have not half done yet. The bride was followed 
up to the place by three or four young women, rigged out 
as bride-maids, after the valgar Fashion of the day ; a crea- 
ture that glories in notoriety, while she pretends to be 
afraid of her own shadow—covering her face with a veil, 
and looking as if butter would not melt in her mouth, at 
the very moment she is parading the highway, with a reti- 
nue of girls after her, so clothed as to proclaim what is 
about to be done, as with a trumpet from the house-tops. 
One of these quaker bride-maids wore a wreath of floun- 
ces in her bonnet ; another had a wreath about her waist ; 
and all wore sarsnet slips with muslin trimmings, and fash- 
ionable bonnets. And they carried it off well too. Ob- 
serve it where you may, the women get over these things 
much more gracefully than we do. In the same rank in 
society, they are not a fortieth part so awkward, or shy, or 
one-sided, or left-legged. Go into a country ball-room, 
and compare the women you see there with the men you 
see there. The difference between the ‘former, and the 
best educated and most accomplished girls of the day, is 
not near so decidedly marked, as the difference between 
the latter and the third or fourth rate gentleman of the 
town. So here—The quaker girls were easy in their finery 
—but the quaker boys, who played the part of groomsmen, 
looked as if they had all been furnished with new coats for 
the occasion. They wore their hats a little 0’ one side, to 
be sure ; they unbuttoned their substitutes for a lappel, and 
their velvet collars were dogs-eared at one end, to look free 

















and easy ; but all to no purpose: they were still quakers, 
and every thing they did was quakerish. | 

At last a woman dropped upon her knees, and prayed | 
awhile to a tune I never heard before, though I have heard | 
some fifty or sixty orthodox variations of the whine,—as if | 
the Deity were to be sung to, like a sick child. This over, 
the parties to be married arose, and the youth went through | 
his declaration, as if he had been practising it for many a 
day before his grandmother. ‘* Friends,” said he, with a 
free, loud, school-boyish air, “‘ I take this my friend, Ra- 





|| mine: it will be your misbehaviour, and your jeal- 





|| will believe no evidence against their beloved one, 


‘True—for if we part, it will be your fault,—not 


ousy—not mine. I shall bear it better than you 
suppose. We donot long regret any unworthy ob- 
ject; although our sdiflove may be wounded, by 
| finding that we have thought more highly of him 
| than he deserved. Itis that, after all, which makes 
Wemen so obstinate in their attachments. They 


because that evidence is, in reality, against them- 
| selves; they will not believe that their lover isa 
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, _*@'\| fool, or a scoundrel, or a profligate, because they 
chael Reynolds, to be my wife, and promise through divine || will not believe, that they, themselves, are credu- 
assistance, to be unto her a faithful and affectionate hus- || lous, precipitate, presumptuous, foolish, or incapa- 


an | 


band, till it shall please the Lord by‘death to separate us’? | 
The | 
woman: followed, repeating the same words, with a little 
variation, grasping his hand convulsively the while, and | 


moving her lips in such a way, that if she said any thing, it 


—language worthy of all acceptation by the way. 


was entirely unheard. 

That over, Mrs. Fry, the mother, fell upon her knees, | 
and prayed to the Father of Spirits for a blessing on the 
pair who had just entered the trying and perilous path of 
matrimony. The prayer was good, the language natural 
and proper, and her voice rather sweet, though she, too, 
had that miserable whine which so takes away from the | 
dignity of prayer, and which, unless people have grown | 
up to it from their birth, must appear to them like the | 
whining of a whipped school-boy, or the mockery of what 
prayer should be—an affectionate and earnest outbreaking 
of the soul ; a thanksgiving, not an expostulation ; a grate- 


ful and profound acknowledgement for the past, not an im- | 
portunity for the future—leaving the Father of men to look | 
after his work hereafter, as he has heretofore, in his own | 
Her chant reminded me strongly of the chant of | 
Pistruccio, the Italian improvisatore ; of the song with | 
two notes on a guitar with four strings, by a Chinese girl | 


way. 


that I knew, and of some readers of poetry I have had the 
misfortune to meet with. Mrs. Fry was followed by Wil- 
liam Allen, a celebrated member of the society, formerly 
known throughout the world, as the friend of the Emperor 
Alexander, now the husband of a rich widow, whom he 
married in her old age, about three years ago. After | 
Friend Allen had got through with a pretty fair speech, an- | 
other woman spoke, who whined much less, and betrayed | 
a great deal of downright cleverness. I do not know her 
name, but she was far superior to the celebrated Mrs. Fry. 
That over, the parties signed ; their friends on both sides ; 
and then such of the society and spectators as chose—the | 
more the merrier. 
Take the whole ceremony together, it was affecting and | 
impressive to me ; perhaps from early education—perhaps 
not. The severe and beautiful decorum that was observed 
by the middle aged, the neat, cleanly air of the young wo- 


men, and the real dignity of the aged, were what I love to | 


see. But of the boys I cannot say much. They were in- 
deed boys. 


N. B. Mrs. Fry would pass for a Yankee : she said jest | 


for just, sperrit for spirit, provdunce for providence ; and 
friend Allen talked about ransackin’, pretty much as we do 
here. N. 


(Mr. Irving, the Preacher—Mr. Thelwall, and others, 
next.) 








SKETCHES FROM LIFE.—NO. 8. 
JEALOUSY. 


You are very unreasonable, and very unhappy, 
Seth ; but I will set you a good example. Let us 
understand each other. I have already told you all 
that I can tell, at present, about my acquaintance 
with Mr. Elder. I have told you of his unaccount- 
able influence and authority over me ; of the effect 
of his voice upon my blood ; of my admiration for 
him ; and I now tell you that I may never be able 
to tell you any thing more of him, though I confess 
I know much more of him than I have told you. 
Are you satisfied? Think of what I say. If you 
are, well ;—if not—let us part where we are. 

You talk yery calmly of parting, Sarah. 


| ble of making a man constant. 

| ‘That’s all very pretty, Sarah ; but—but— 

| But the idea is none of mine. I know what you 
| were going to say. Your suspicion is right. The 
| sentiments and the language, perhaps, are his. I 
| never forget any thing I have once heard him say. 

So it appears. But—what became of the flowers 
| he gave you—will you tell me that? 

What flowers—when ? 

O, yes! you don’t remember, J dare say, 

Seth Bayard! You shall not speak to me in this 
way. He has given me flowers, repeatedly ; but— 
but—(her eyes filled)—1 don’t know what flowers 
you mean, 

I mean the great, ugly, red-and-yellow flowers— 
such as the Indian women wear, when they’re half | 
drunk—that he gave you the—the night of the—— 
flowers that the cows would’nt touch——the night 
of the gale. 

And so they were very ugly, were they? 

Very—the ugliest flowers, I do think, that I ever 
clapped eyes on. And then, to be sure, nothing 
would do, but you must braid them—the nasty, 
slobbering, flashy things—into your own hair, 
never saw you with any flowers in your hair, that 
I'd given you. 

‘Probably not—and so, they were very, very ugly, 
| were they ? 

Yes—ugly as pumpkin blossoms, and drenched 
| field poppies—no better than dandelions. 

Very odd—our tastes are certainly rather unlike ; 
| for I protest now, that I think those very flowers 
| exceedingly brilliant, rich, and beautiful. But stay 
—just wait a moment; and you shall judge for 
yourself. 

Sarah G. Pope! you haven't surely kept them! 

Haven’t I,though! We shall see. 

Seth shut his eyes; and, when she returned, he 
would not even look at the flowers. 

Come, come, Saith, you are going to behave like 
a little map, you know—wont you look up—there’s 
a dear. 

No, Sarah, I don’t want to see them—I am very 
sleepy now, and I'd like to be left alone. 

No, Sarah ! O, luddie! just look at them once ; 
and then I’ll go—upon my word I will, if you de- 
sire it. 

I am half angry with you, Sa——holloa—hey— 





flashy flowers, only fit for drunken Indian woman 
to wear ? 
Sarah—, om > ao ¥ 
+ agen Twas! ee. A 
_ To sure you were. It is your abomi 
Jealousy, Seth, that makes you ries, they Roan 
of it. It changes your very eye-sight, you see, 
These great, slobbering poppies, and squash-flow. 
ers, were once, | remember,—the gems of the wil 
derness,—your very words—you can’t deny it—— 
what have [ said ?—how serious you 


* 


O luddie! 
look! 
I feel so. 
Well, I like you all the better for it. I cannot 


bear to see you. trifle ; somehow, it mak 
eavtinay mh . ‘s a 
Indeed ! 
But—but—Seth, dear,—this very jealousy of 


ryers, has been the cause of two quarrels already, 
et us beware of the third. 








——— 
WHAT IS COURAGE? 


But now for your lions. Even lions are afraid 
shake at the sound of a trumpet; they truckle to 
dogs; they are afraid of their keepers, in a tame 
state; of a large serpent; and of every thing lar- 
ger than they, after they have once been ‘hen 
In a wild state, the sight of a man will make them 
fly, unless they are raging with famine. It is along 








what!—are these the flowers ?—I say, though, Sa- 
|| rah—Sarah G.—are these the flowers ? 

Sarah had restored the wreath to her temples. 
ante flower had been preserved, and every leaf 
care 


silky hair. Seth knew the flowers, and his heart 
beat audibly. 

I have only one question to ask you, said he,— 
'| only one, dear Sa—Sally. Are these the flowers 
that you braided in the wood, that summer after- 
noon, while we—a—a— 

Hush—I can’t remember one word o’ that. 

But then—how came they in your hair, so 
strangely, that morning? What possessed you ? 
| Be quiet, will you—the flowers that I wore in my 
hair that morning, so strangely, as you say, were 
not these flowers ; but they were flowers that grew 
from roots that you had set out; and some of them 
from the seeds of these—’twas very foolish of me, 
I own.—Here she related the whole affair. 
|| Sarah !— 

Seth !— 

Sarah, dear, I am heartily ashamed of myself. 
Those flowers have disquieted me, more than any 
thing else in the world. 

For shame! But, I say though, Seth—are they 
80 very, very ugly, now—such great, nasty, vulgar, 








| 


ully pressed, in the old family Bible, so that it | 
was like a diadem of coloured stars, about her fine, | 


time before a wild lion ever meets with any thi 


| to try his courage; but when he does—when he 


encounters the crocodile, or the royal tiger, or the 
boa constrictor, he is like other animals. All are 
| cowardly while they are young, weak, and helpless, 


I | Hunger drives them to adventure; adventure is 


education, with bird and beast; and they become 
brave, and continue so, until they have been over- 
powered, when they settle down again into com- 
parative submissiveness. Game-cocks will not 
fight other birds, nor other animals. Why? Be- 


Their hunger is not appeased by blood. They 


| fight only those that interfere with their pleasures, 


So, with bulls—they are afraid of a resolute man; 
or a brave dog. ey learn to fight on account of 
their female. 

So are men. They are, naturally, the most help- 
less of animals. Hence are they, by nature, the 
most comnerdly. Education gives them power 
confidence. Experience and adventure, exposure 
and peril, make them brave. Their passions and 
appetites are the cause of their contention. A 
voluptuary will not fight; a sensualist will. 

You hardly ever see a coward in the ranks of a 
disciplined army, after one campaign. But why? 
Because a man is afraid to be a coward, in such a 
place. He has confidence in his fellows; and they 
in him: both are educated out of cowardice; and 
both are ashamed of their natural feelings. 

To maintain that man is naturally a courageous 
animal, and given to warfare, as with an 
tite, is to maintain that he is naturally fond o 
ing kicked and cuffed, scratched and bitten; that 
bruises are a comfort, and pain a pleasure to him. 

Sir—I have known as brave a man as ever lived, 
submit patiently to an insult, from a fellow that he 
was able to thrash—because he knew that nobody 
would believe the story, if it should be told ;* and 
I do not believe that you know a man, who would 
not submit privately to a sound kicking, now and 
then, if he knew that resistance would be instant 
death; or, if he knew positively, that the 
would never get wind. No, sir—there is no su 
thing as animal courage, by nature, All animals 
become courageous by use. When they know 
their strength, like boxers, swordsmen, or good 
shots, they do not mind using it. I would under- 
take to train a whole army of cowards, till I would 
sooner trust myself at their head, though their 
knees were all knocking together, than | would, 
with an army of what are called constitutionally 
brave men. I have seen a fellow go into battle, 
with his feet shaking in the stirrups, and the sweat 


* The celebrated Paul Jones was once horse-whi in 











his own room, at Dieppe, by a American—while a 
pair of loaded pistols [ay upon the table before him.—Zé. 


cause they have no experience in such warfare.— . 
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running down his face. He was a coward at heart; 
he was pale as death ; he expected to fall ; he over- 
rated the danger a thousand fold; yet he went into 
the battle voluntarily. Now tell me, was it not a 
braver thing for him to go, under such apprehen- 
sions, than it would have been, had he been insen- 
sible to the danger ? 

You perplex me continually, said our neighbour. 

Sir, let me put the question differently. Our 
garage is proportioned always, to our estimate of 
any danger, which we voluntarily encounter—it 
matters not whether that danger be real or imagi- 
nary. Now, a coward, if you please, imagines the 
danger to be a thousand times greater than it is: 
of course, therefore, if he voluntarily encounters it, 
he is a thousand times braver than the man who 
rightly estimates the danger. 

But cowards do not voluntarily encounter danger 
—they will avoid it whenever they can. 

I beg your pargon. When one man voluntarily 
goes into danger; while he is quaking all over ; he 
shows that he is a coward by nature ; fearful by 
nature; although circumstances,—the fear of dis- 

e, the upbraiding of his own heart,—may drive 

im inte it. A man, I admit, never goes into dan- 
ger, when it is, to his own conception, the greater 
of two evils. Strictly speaking, therefore, he never 
goes voluntarily, and from choice. But you mean, 
and I mean, what is often heard of—the case of a 
man who could run away, but will not, and who 
fights while his body is trembling with fear. Such 
amen, say I, is braver than he who fights without 

ear. 

The man who is constitutionally brave, generally 
underrates the danger: the man of a contrary tem- 
perament, always overrates it. The first goes into 
a powder magazine, with torches, as he. would into 
a common apartment, though the floor be strewed || 


all over with loose gun-powder. The latter goes 


into a common apartment, as if it were a powder | 
magazine. Is not the latter much the braver man, | 
if he go voluntarily into the apartment? braver 
than he who goes into the powder magazine, be- 
lieving the danger to be naught? 

In truth, sir, courage is entirely a matter of edu- 
cation. Change the present mode of warfare.— 
Throw scalding water upon the bravest army in 
the world, instead of cannon balls; and they will 
turn their backs, and run away. Custom is every 
thing. lt is no reproach to you, a minister of the 
gospel, that you are a coward. What are you 
thinking of ? You might have been a hero, under 
a different course of training. 

It is the approbation of such men as you, neigh- 
bour Sawyer, that makes people blood-thirsty and 
rebellious. You have the power of turning any 
man’s opinion to your will. Where did you first 
meet with my boy? Nay, sir—no equivocation ; I 
must know ; I will know. 

Sawyer got up, and was leaving the room. 

Nay, sir, nay! You shall never leave me, weak 
as I am, until you have satisfied me. I am a fa- 
ther, sir! In the name of the Father of all men, I 
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dustry, which they have been able to lay aside for 
the benefit of the rising generation—live upon 
the best fruits of the country,—“the fat of the 
land”—receive all the respect and homage that a 
nabob expects from his slaves; and then seize the 
first opportunity to traduce their character, and 
make an exhibition of ingratitude for their hos- 
pitality. '. 

Whence this iniquitous practice has its origin,— 
what is the cause of it,—whether it is that they 
wish to deter others from engaging in the same 
pursuits, and to monopolize the emoluments them- 
selves,—or because they have created dissatisfac- 
tion, and ‘wish to cast the stigma upon others,—I 
will not pretend to decide. hatever may be the 
cause of it, I am entirely opposed to having our 
country people (who are not in the habit of fighting 
with a goose-quill, even in their own defence) suf- 
fer under such gross misrepresentation. It gives a 
false notion of the establishments and mode of 
living in the country; and consequently excites a 
wrong feeling toward the people themselves. It is 








it best.to make the attempt, aud not run the risk of 
‘being ridiculed, for being frightened out of a thin 
before | knew what it was, I rejoice that I tried 
the experiment; for now I can lift up my voice, 
and proclaim the iniquity of those vile detractors, 
who have made so much noise in the country, at 
the expense of innocence. 

I found some of the finest feelings and warmest 
hearts I had ever known. I boarded in various 
families ; and there was every where an evident 
disposition to please, but entirely divested of that 
ostentatious parade, and cold ceremony, which, to 
me, are peculiarly disagreeable. 1 lived well. To 
be sure, I was not fed with dainties, as I might 
have been at the mansion of a rich city Don; but 
I had, what is far better, the good, substantial fare 
of the independent farmer, accompanied with the 
hearty welcome and good wishes of my host. I 
performed my duty to their satisfaction, and they 
endeavoured to reciprocate, by contributing all in 
their power to my happiness. 





true, all this amusing one’s-self and others with 
extravagant stories, would do no material injury, if 
our good people would take the trouble to inform 
themselves of the real state of things, and would 
attribute the effusions of these facetious writers to 
the proper motive. But this is not the way with 
mankind. They do not look about to see if their 
journals tell the truth. It is sufficient to know, 
that “the paper says so”—that is, so far as what 
they say is detrimental to others; for, to be sure, 
they are usually slow enough to believe any thing 
that reflects credit upon those in a different sphere 
of action, with whom they are unacquainted ; and 
here the mere “ipse dixit” of a palavering peda- 
gogue is not sufficient to satisfy them. 

Now I have been but little conversant with this 
farmer-way of living, except as the necessities of a 
flagging purse have thrown me into contact with 
it; yet I have seen enough to convince me, that all 
that these scribbling egotists have said about it is 
false. I confess, that reading stories of dough- 
nuts, liquid pork, cold gander, &c. &c., deterred 
me from trusting my life in the hands of such re- 
puted barbarians, till extreme necessity, and utter 
aversion to physical labour, pointed out this as the 
only course by which to get the means of passing 
along respectably in the world. 


I procured a school, and proceeded, fearful and 
trembling, to assume the responsibility of this ar- | 
duous task. Shall 1 be killed by stuffing or star- 
ving? thought 1; for surely I must be brought | 
nearly to the confines of the grave by one of these 
methods. I then went on with a series of calcula- 
tions, to determine the comparative degree of suf- 
fering to be endured in these two opposite pro- 
cesses of death. But as itis foreign to my purpose, 
I shall not give a detail of my deductions on this 
subject. 

Suffice it to say,—I undertook the management 
of a country school, with all these dismal forebo- 
dings, and to my no small joy, was happily disap- 

















beseech you to hear me! It may not be too late, 
for me to counteract the effect of 

Of what— 

Of his rebellious temper. P 

You mistake, sir. Jt 1s too late.. He has become 
4 sojer, as he calls it; and nothing can save him. 
Farewell! * 


——————EEEE ee 
COUNTRY SCHOOL-KEEPING—AS IT IS. 


We shall have the truth at last, I see. Good stories 
? ‘ . 
are well enough in their way ; but facts are 
worth more. . 


It has been the custom in years past for young 
men, who were pursuing a course of education, to 
scatter themselves into various parts of the country, 
in the winter, to teach school, and in the spring to 
present the public with a succinct account of their 
transactions, I have observed that they very sel- 
dom relate any incidents much to the credit of 
their employers—that, in general, they give merely 
a detail of v— and miseries which they have 
endured. They remain with the people till they 


pointed. Instead of finding a state of things to 
confirm the opinion I had imbibed, my first recep- 
tion was calculated to remove the unpleasant im- 
pression, and give me a favourable idea of the 
manner in which I should spend the winter. And 
now that the trial has been made, and I have come 
off safely, and in good spirits too, as you perceive, 
1 will give as correct a general account of my con- 
dition as I am able. 


As I was employed through the agency of ano- 
ther, or (as I may now say) a brother pedagogue, I 
was but ill-informed of the local condition of my 
school; and comeuannndy was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of residing in One of the most ineligible 
towns in the country. There was no communica- 
tion with other places, except by water convey- 
ances, and no road in the town fit for common 
wheel-carriages. The ger! was hilly and bleak, 
and had no claim to the appe lation of picturesque, 
further than barren, rocky hills, and broken, sickly- 
looking trees, might give this claim. I had set out 
with the determination to accomplish my object at 
all events—but these natural inconveniences, added 
to my prepossessions relative to the treatment I 
should receive, appalled me, and almost forced me 





have drawn from them all the little gleanings of in- 








to relinquish my undertaking. However, I thought 


| ple in general. 
| indifferent appearance,—so there are in every so- 
| ciety. But some of theth would not suffer by an 
| introduction into our most accomplished circles, 


In the estimation of the fair damsels in my dis- 
trict, (of whom there was a multitude,) I of course, 
held a conspicuous place. They were as different 
from what report had represented, as were the peo- 
There were some, who made an 


| excepting so far as art, and the etiquette.of false- 


|| hood, or appearing under an assumed garb, are 


considered essential to good-breeding. To tell the 
| whole truth in one word—I am fairly in love with 
| country life, and I am fully persuaded that our 
| country people need but to be better known in 
their domestic capacity, to be better appreciated 
and more generally respected. Ditxoc. 








COMMON SENSE—METAPHYSICS. 


The author of the following is welcome. 


Your gorreqpenaeet G. disputes, what he allows 
to be a generally prevailing opinion, that one man 
is vastly greater in intellect and genius than ano- 
ther. Here I shall stop with him for a moment; 
and consider, not what he has stated to be his own 
| belief, but the reasons he has urged in support of 
| his belief; not his opinions, but his argument.— 
“The Deity,” he says, “ could never bave designed 
to lift one man above another, merely by intellec- 
tual power.” Is it possible G. did not perceive 
that this is begging the question, (as they say in 
debating clubs)? That it is not an argument, but 
the final conclusion? Hence we cannot argue 
against it. We can only deny it; or, in other 
words, lay down our conclusion—after which, both, 
or either, will remain to be proved. I believe, that 
| Deity did design, what he believes that he did not ; 
| and that this design has of course been executed in 
| the formation of man—since for Deity to design 
_and to execute, are in effect one and the same 
thing. But all this, including what I have just 
stated, and what I have quoted above, is mere 
opinion, and counter-opinion ; the affirmative and 
negative of the question. Now let us look into the 
rationale of the thing ; at least, as well as we can, 
and as far as we dare to. 

In the first place, the analogy of the universe, 
from the least to the greatest of its parts; from the 
blades of grass, with their infinite variety, to the 
stars that “differ in glory,”—leads us to pre-sup- 
pose that animate as well as inanimate nature, 
may be created after the same plan. A slight ob- 
servation of facts convinces us, that this supposi- 
tion is a correct ove. We cannot find two living 
things, that are entirely alike, even to the blunt, 
obtuse senses of man. We are emboldened to ad- 
vance in our theories a.step further. We detect 
the same illimitable varieties, in the whole universe 
of mind; and in all the genera, and species, and 
orders of mind, as in matter, leaving man out of 
the view. ‘I'ake what is called instinct, for exam- 
ple, the name applied to the reason of animals ; 
because we are bard ray that even a word should 
appear to assimilate the brute to the human crea- 
tion—whether their respective minds differ in de- 
gree or in kind. 
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To say, that we every day see the proofs of 
greater sagacity in one dog than another, or in 
any one animal, than any other of the same race, 
whatever it may be, might be going farther for 
an argument than strict logic would allow us; 
and the next thing to wer ge | what we are 
attempting to prove. But it will at least be ad- 
mitted, that we do find the instinct of one spe- 
cies differing from that of another, and from all 
others. For though it is not given us to pene- 
trate far into these metaphysical, or to use a harder 
term yet, these psychological arcana, we can dis- 
cern the disparity of extreme cases, as of the oys- 
ter, and the half-reasoning elephant, with entire 
ease, and the disparities of other cases that ap- 
proach nearer together, though with less definite 
distinctness; and in still other cases, we either 
have a vague, confident sense of differences, that 
we cannot well ascertain in words, or we trust to 
that analogy of what we see, for the evidence of 
what is beyond the reach of our faculties. Follow 
in this series of analogical circles to their centre. 
Look at what we know in one way or another, of 
the nature of man himself. As it was well obser- 
ved, we find one lifted above another, by physical 
power, from his very cradle, in size, health, or 
strength. We find in the natural constitution, all the 
grades of giantism and puniness, of vigour and debil- 
ity. And so with the voice, and the countenance. 
If two individuals so much as resemble each other in 
any one of these circumstances, though they differ 
like light and darkness, in every other particular, 
the resemblance is talked about, and wondered at, 
as a rarity, a singular exception to the usual order 
of things—unless the two persons happen to be 
near relations. Such are the physical varieties 
among individuals of the same race, as of the 
whites—and we may add without the risk of con- 
tradiction, that their moral qualities are equally di- 
versified. The difficulty of pursuing the analogy 
farther, lies here—that the mind, and especially in 
its embryo state, at the birth, and for some years 





after, is beyond our scrutiny, invisible and intangi- | 
ble. Here, then, we must stop ; and ask—whether, 
as we have no evidence that all minds are alike, we 
are not compelled to believe that they are different 
—from the fact, that the system of diversity may 
be traced throughout all nature, with perfect pal- 
pableness ; and throughout all mind, as far as it | 
lays exposed to our view? There is presumptive 

evidence on one side, call it as shadowy and ab- | 
struse as you will—and nothing on the other. Of | 
course, the balance, such as it is, is decided; and 

Butler somewhere observes—We are, in opinion, | 
as rationally bound to regard that balance, as if it | 
were greater. But we can come almost within | 
sight and touch of the minds of men, by their ef- | 
fects ; that is, by the various influence, energies, | 
opinions, &c., of those who have had, as well as | 
we can judge, nearly the sane opportunities of cul- 
tivation. All the presumptions, (whether they are | 
conclusive or not,) are in favour of original dispari- 
¥ :—If the minds of men differ in their results, that 
they differ in themselves: If they differ in after, | 
that they differ in early life: If they differ in health 
or vigour, in enterprise, or in strength, as the body 
does, that they differ by nature, as that does. On 
the whole, then, is not the evidence of facts, as well 
as analogy, though it be ever so little, in favour of 
the generally received opinion ?—not to say, that 
this opinion itself, this common consent, is an ar- 
gument, so far as it goes ;—as the common consent, 
or instinct of mankind, is of the existence of spirit- 
ual beings and of God. Among all savage, as well 
as civilized nations, we find the one instinct, nearly 
as universal asthe other. Men, in all societies, and 
in all the subdivisions of it, either lead, or follow a 
leader, as they follow an oracle, and a revelation: 
and more or less, they either exercise or worship 
the influence of mere intellect, as unresistingly as 
they worship any thing else; which, though they 
do not comprehend, they cannot help loving or 
fearing. I might undertake to “justify the ways of 
God to man,” in creating these infinite orders of 
mind, as of matter, by observing, how they are in- 
ducements to the formation of society, and essen- 
tial to its perfect, harmonious wholeness—but such 
a discussion requires volumes. 1 aim willing to as- 
certain first, what these designs are, and then to 
believe, that “ whatever is, is right.” *, 








Cacoethes dicendi corripuit mundum. 
A madness for gabbling hath seized upon the world. 


Mr. Yanxez,—I sometimes wish those good old 
times were back again, when Pythagoras taught 
his disciples that the essence of wisdom was to 
hold their tongues. I could put up with his Me- 
tempsycosis and various states of transmigration, 
to see a crowd of pupils restrain the everlasting 
propensity of gabbling for the long period of five 
years. Iam provoked with the thought that peo- 
ple of our age should stop up their ears and take 
to racing their tongues; so that if a man is not 
himself a thunderer, he is in danger of being stun- 
ned to death in this world of ours, This rage for 
talking has not only crept into the private circle, 
the room of the student, and to the domestic fire- 
side; but it has also made its way into the halls of 
legislation and the churches of God. The homilies 
of the pulpit and the speeches of the legislator, are 
drawn out into interminable yarns, and seem to 
carry with them a sort of soporific quality, like the 
waters of Lethe, which bring first a drowsiness, 
then a yawning, and at last, calm, undisturbed re- 
pose. ; 

The art of shining in company has introduced a 
new set of babblers, who descant fluently upon 
music, the weather, the wind, the news, sillabubs, 
and-so-forths. These gentry have brought the 
sublime art of babblement to such perfection, that 
few are left to shine upon except nurses and ser- 
vants. They may be known by the projections of 
their ruffles, their gold chains, ponderous watch 
seals, and rotundity of pates. They are a flap- 
eared, flap-mouthed race, who delight in flashy 
compliments and ladies’ fans. They smell about 
through a company, like the canine breed, throw- 
ing out a witticisin or some antiquated saying, and 
laughing at their own conceit, as if they were 
the only witty people in the world. They prate 
incessantly upon fashions, theatres, actors and ac- 
tresses, daffodils and amaranths, rigadoons and 
waltzes ; they fish for flattery, and when they get 
it, spin out a long discourse about themselves, to 
an endless length; they talk of engagements, par- 
ties, and cotillions, and branch out in a long ramifi- 
cation upon the beauty of some belle, the bright- 
ness of her eyes, the elegance of her form, the 
gracefulness of her motion, and the volubility of 
her conversation ; they can discourse a month upon 
the twist of a lady’s toe, the hue of her cheek, the 
arch of her eyebrows, and the sweetness of her 
voice, 

There is another class of chatterers—none of 
your gossipping old ladies who steam themselves 
with souchong and young byson, and breathe scan- 





dal; none of those elderly matrons, who decide on 
the freaks of their children, and the affectivn of | 
their husbands; none of your young married wo- 
men, who love to tell stories about their former 
beaux, and show their love-letters—but another 
class, differing from coquettes, and yet havin ma- | 
ny of their airs and speeches. ‘These young jedies 
will torture you with questions about novels, quo- | 
tations from Byron, Campbell, and Scott, strings of | 
criticisms upon works they know nothing about; 
enchant you with oglings and languishments, inter- 
jections and sighs, till you are carried off, head 
and heels, with their witchery; they are enrap- 
tured with whatever is romantic, and if they see a 
beautiful landscape, a painting, or a rippling of the 
waters in a teacup, they launch out into a stream 
of poetry, and boarding-school or tea-table senti- 
ment; they delight in prattle, making calls, recei- 
ving company, writing in albums, &c. &c. They 
love to parade the streets on a summer day, wrig- 
gling along on the balls of their feet, decked out 
in finery, tassels, and ribbons, with bonnets waving 
to the wind ; chattering prepared sentences, to be 
heard by the passers-by. They love to throw out 
their feet, and keep them suspended in the air, if 
they happen to be pretty ; they are fond of opening 
their mouths, and displaying their teeth—if they 
can with safety, These young ladies are not over- 
burthened with intellect, and are well calculated to 
associate with the shiners, whom I have spoken of 
before. 

I come now to the swaggerers, who, as the most 
of them have got one foot in the grave, and but a 
little time left to gabble, are somewhat excusable, 











They love to go back to the days of the revolution, 
and talk eboer Gates and Burgoyne; they love to 
tell of bloody campaigns, crimsoned fields, the 
whizzing of bullets, the clattering of muskets, and 
rattling of drums. War and slaughter are their 
favourite themes. They brandish their crutch 
and “ show how. fields were won.” They talk of 
pirates, hair-breadth escapes, wounds and impri- 
sonment, with as much calmness as if they were 
eating a dinner; talk of Washington, Hamilton, 
and point out the mistakes of their comma 
though they have never seen the field of battle 
and this too, with a volume of oaths which wo 
stagger a privateer’s man. 

A band of old ladies who might match with the 
swaggerers, though they have a different tune, 
come next under consideration. These everlasting 
gossips can tell the origin of every man, whether 
base or noble-born, his parents, property, the occu- 
= of his ancestors three centtries back ; they 
ove to twit and to tattle, to invent and circulate 
fibs; they take snuff, drink strong tea, and some 
smoke tobacco; they talk about their neighbours, 
the schoolmaster, and the minister; and repeat the 
baby-talk of their children. If they are country 
ladies, they chat about milking, churning, hens, 
geese, and chickens, the old mare, the husband, 
and the cows. All have numerous signs which be- 
token bad events, such as the spilling of salt, hurt- 
ing the elbow, breaking a looking-glass—omens of 
the future, from which they augur like the sooth- 
sayers of old. If you lift up one of their unwashed 
brats, and kiss them, or join with them, heart and 
hand in their conversation, they are your friends 
forever. 

There are moreover in the country, certain corn- 
fed maidens of a bulky shape and a sluttish air, 
who never harness themselves up for the capture 
of hearts,—not to be passed over. They generally 
let their hair fly loose to the winds, girt themselves 
with a dirty apron, wear their shoes slip-shod, 
necks uncovered,—except now and then, when a 
party or husking comes round, they tackle up ina 
calico gown and shingle-busk. They gab about 
the fellows, apple seeds, “fore and arters,” and 
shuffles ; they fill a room with their blustering, and 
| about, hither and thither, like a tornado, 
overthrowing dye-pots, corn-cribs, looms and shut- 
tles, in their way; they laugh with a boisterous 
noise, like the rushing of many waters, upon a 
small scale; they can hurra, clap their hands, 
stamp, “kick it out,” and make the house rattle 
with their obstreperous din. They baw! till they 
are hoarse, and gallop away like a racer, if ever 
they have occasion to hunt the oe or play 
blind man’s buff. For downright clattering, noth- 
ing can be compared with them, not even the sack 
of a city, nor the rout and overthrow of an army. 
Trooper-like, they leap a ditch, or scale a fence; 
and outrun any cow at full per They screech 
for the chickens, turkeys, for Josh or Jonathan, so 
that the reverberations may be heard, the next day, 
echoing over hill and valley. Fora good, hearty 
laugh or a real , give me one of these, in 
preference to all acer cits and heigho belles, 

I speak now of a class of gabblers, whom, if it 
were possible, I would leave unreproved ; but who, 
in fact, deserve more reproof than all the rest, 
since they gabble at the public expense. I mean 
that class commonly termed orators, who prate by 
the day in the walls of legislation, upon any thi 
and every thing they run their heads against. They 
commence with a—Mr. Speaker,—promising to 
make a few remarks, and then go on with a six 
hours’ speech, in spite of all the yawning, hem- 
ming, and coughing of their hearers. They cate 
half hold of an idea, try to grapple with it, split it, 
divide and re-divide, repeat and re-repeat it, till 
they can spread it over an acre of foolscap.— 
They sprinkle it with metaphors and fiery figures, 
commit it to oer 88 and then blow it out in the 
presence of the public, accompanied -with a bran- 
dishing of the arms and a shaking of the head, to 
give it effect. They are in general a priggish 
ooking people, with stout bellies, fat cheeks, and a 
cane. They begin with a long exordium, express- 
ing their unwillingness to speak, inability to do jus- 
tice to the question, astonishment at the course the 
debate has taken, their duty to their constituents, 
and other common-place matter of this sort. They 
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rise with great diffidence after the eloquent re- 
marks of other gentlemen, to express their feeble 
opinions; but, they hope the indulgence of the 
house, so liberally extended to them on some for- 
mer occasion, will be given to them on this. They 
are entirely unprepared to speak, but a sense of 
duty compels them to express their opinion on a 

uestion of such vital importance to the interest of 

at section of the country which they have the 
honour to represent. No matter what may be the 
subject under discussion—these are forever the 
prefatory remarks, from which they branch out 
upon matters and things in general. They are 
good for making motions, calling others to order, 
and spouting about the constitution ; they can drag 
out an hour by quibbles and quirks upon a question 
of order, and then leave it as undecided as it was 
when they began. 

I will now conclude my paper, by informing law- 
yers and other public speakers of a fact which they 
seem not to know—namely—that when a man is 
hungry, weary, or surfeited with speaking, elo- 
quence has no power over him. I would advise 

reachers to shorten their prayers, and when they 
ra stamping, and see a yawning in their con- 
gregation, to approach the amen as soon as possi- 

. SiLENTIUM. 








REVIEW. 





Quvartrerty Review, No. LXXVII. London. John 

Murray. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

This work is beginning to show a better temper toward 
our country ; and though it is not one of those which it 
came within the original view of our paper to treat in de- 
tail, yet it is a work of such authority, one so widely cir- 
culated and so universally read by the able agd the enquir- 
ing of every country, that for once a departure from our 
path may be allowed ; and as a work of authority, it may 
not be amiss to touch upon what others will be pretty sure 
to overlook, its downright blunders of language. 

The first paper is very dull ; though a disposition to be 
witty, is evident enough in almost every period. It is a 
review of Doctor Granville’s book in two huge volumes 
octavo, about St. Petersburg. After copying the Doctor’s 
title-page, and it is emphatically a title page ; for it con- 
tains not only the title of the book, but some three score 
titles of the author, 

The Quarterly Review says,—** We have a strong im- 
pression that the doctor in this early part of his book, (for 
we are yet only in the preface) betrays a smack of the 
eommon vice which too easily besets authors, and which, 
indeed, we had some suspicion lurked in the long title- 
page,—in a word, that this hero of et-ceteras (a silly way 
of twitting such a man with such folly) has, unconscious- 
ly, perhaps persuaded himeelf into a notion that he fills a 
larger space in society than his pretensions would warrant.’’ 
Now, observe the structure of that paragraph, the lan- 
guage, and the meaning ; and then say whether, admitting 
the Quarterly Review to be what it certainly is—one of 
the two or three ablest works-in the world—it is altogether 
deserving of the reputation it enjoys. I say it isnot. 1 
say that clever as it is, and weighty as it is, it is very much 
overrated as authority in language, to say nothing of opin- 
ions and principles. Look to what is said in the passage 
above—and then say whether it is not a string of words, 
awkwardly put together, to convey no meaning at all, or 
in plainer language, downright nonsense. Did ever any 
body, consciously persuade himself into a notion that he 
filled a larger space in society than he did ?—or in the 
round about phraseology here, “than his pretensions 
would warrant?’ For what the author means to say, 
if he means any thing, is, that Doctor G. imagines himself 
to be of more consequence to society than he is ; but then 
what he says, if he says any thing, is, that Doctor G. im- 
agines this to be so unconsciously, as if any body ever 
imagined such a thing, consciously. 

But this mgy seem to be setting traps for small deer, 
and so it would be, if they were not as plenty as vermin. 

Take another sample—it is not much to be sure ; but it 
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is one that should not be overlooked in such a paper as the || by-the-by, repeated. ‘*Of which more by and bye.” — 
Quarterly Review. In a note, page 3, containing a capi- || page 85. 
tal joke, the reviewer says—‘* How can he imagine that In Article II. on Recornvs and ReGisTRATION, pro- 
the public takes any interest whether Dr. G. or Dr. D. || bably the work of Mr. Butler, and of course very learned 
be appointed to deliver lectures, or any thing else, even the |} to little purpose,—we have a part of Blackstone, Delolme, 
young alma-mater herself, in upper Gower-street ?’? Should || and half a score of such writers ground over. Speaking of 
be—*‘ any interest—in the question—whether, &c.’’ To || Hugh Peters, and of the everlasting heaps of rubbish, that 
take any interest whether, may be Choctaw—but most as- || encumber the record offices of the whole British empire, 
suredly, it is not English. the reviewer says, ‘* This learned person, it will be recol- 
And here is a prettily constructed sentence—it would be || lected, exhorted the commonwealth men to destroy all the 
a reproach to a country newspaper, edited by a printer’s || monuments in the tower’’—*‘ and we should not be sur- 
boy. ‘* And now forthe cuisine, in which, however, we can- || prised, if some zealous reformer were to maintain, that a 
not help thinking the author indulges too much, and wastes || general conflagration of these documents would be the most 
a great deal more time than the subject demands.”’— || essential benefit that could be conferred upon the realm.” 
p. 11. What is that but sheer barbarism, tautology, and || And why not, pray? What are they good fornow? An 
stuff ? act of parliament four inches square, worded in tolerable 
Again.—But here the writer has a joke in view, and || English, would be worth more to the land proprietors of 
where that is the case, what should not be forgiven to such || England, forty times over, than all these cartloads of unin- 
cattle as a Quarterly Review? Think of a Rhinoceros, or || telligible, inaccessible, musty, worm-eaten sheep-skins. 
a loaded Elephant, obliged to pursue fleas for a living, or || But ‘* amongst the causes which have produced the go- 
play leap-frog for a wager. ‘* We are grieved, moreover, || vernment we now enjoy,”’ says the reviewer, ‘* none per- 
to find that the Germans have a keener edge for these || haps have been more efficacious than the forms and tech- 
feathered dainties than for the edges of our Birmingham || nicalities of our jurisprudence.’’ Fudge, 1 say—fudge! 
and Sheffield scissors, knives, and razors, all of which once || That is only a bit of Blackstone furbished up, for the re- 
found so good a market in that country.”” Edge—edges— || ward of a guinea a page. He says that the law’s delay, in 
capital, faith! How near a pun—a little 0’ more as we || England, is the price the subject pays for liberty. The 
say here, and a Quarterly reviewer would have accom- || devil it is—then the greater the delay, the greater the li- 
plished a joke. The Germans have a keener edge for birds || berty. And the more technicalities and the more forms, 
—than for the edge of case-knives, etc. etc. ! the path of justice—a thoroughfare it should be—is ob- 
But, if the Quarterly Review is wonderful in this way, || structed with, the more thankful should the British suitors 
he is yet more so when he meddles with matters of fact. || be, for what they enjoy. Have done with such nonsense ! 
For example—** We venture to say”’—We !—< that a pair || —away, with it forever, to the bottomless pit, where it was 
of English scissors may be afforded ‘at Leipsig for three || engendered by priest-craft and law-craft, ages ago, to keep 
half pence, better than any that can be made in all Ger- || the administration of dead men’s effects in the grasp of the 
many for three-pence ; but it would be difficult to per- || clergy, and the management of live men’s wealth in the 
suade the muzzy-headed smokers of this.”” Bravo the Re- || hands of the lawyers. 
viewer! I dare say it would—for in the first place, who Bad English—or downright vulgarism ; who would look 
ever saw any English scissors, that could be afforded at || for it in the Quarterly Review? Yet here we have it. 
Leipsig for three half pence? and in the next place, the || ‘* And some of his charters yet have the seal appendant, 
Reviewer may be certain, that in Germany, they never || bearing a fearful effigy of the monarch, with mustachios 
think cf making—whatever else they may make—either || extending their length far on either side (for both sides) of 
Brumagum ware, or scissors for three-pence. But I will || his visage.” 
tell him what they do make—better and more faithful ware Art. 111. Hazs1t Basa in England—a very pleasant 
than the English ever did make ; and some things that the || paper this: good enough to have proceeded from the editor 
English never can make, foil-blades for example. himself, Mr. Lockhart, who is really a man of genius, and 
That is one fact, and here is another. It is not often || a pretty good scholar. But let us see whether he is really 
that the Quarterly Review ventures out of its depth in || an English writer. ‘‘ That so hopeful a correspondence 
search of facts; but when it does—wo to the divers || might not fall to the ground, the author of Hajji Baba re- 
and plungers that have to pursue it. They had better fol- || turned an answer of a kind most likely to have weight with 
low Captain Symmes without a bell, or a clue, and give || a Persian, and which we can all observe is, like Don Pe- 
him a twelvemonth start. dro’s,’’ &c. Query whether Mr. L. did not mean to say, 
Speaking of the Quercus Robur and the Quercus Ses- || ‘‘ and of which all we can observe is, that like Don Pe- 
siliflora, the reviewer says (page 22) that ‘it is supposed || dro’s answer, &c.’’—page 79. 
they have been introduced some two or three years ago Once more—only once more, and I shall give up. Ev- 
from the continent.’’ And yet both are treated of as Eng- || ery body is a judge of humour, of that clear, off-hand, spi- 
lish oak in the time of Roy, and are now “‘ propagated vigo- || rited and cheerful humour, which characterizes the Quar- 
rously in the New Forest and other parts of Hampshire, in || terly Review. ‘‘ How the remedy would work in Europe 
Norfolk and the northern counties, and about London.’’ —under favour of the learned oriental physician—the wise 
And here we have something—not the Reviewer’sthough || may make some drachm of a scruple.’’—page 96, 
—which is indeed capital. Speaking of the danger to be || There’s for you! Beat that if ye can, ye blockheads of 
apprehended to the rest of Europe, in the aggrandizement || the North American, the Philadelphia Quarterly, the South- 
of Russia. Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, page 31, says— || ern Quarterly, and all the rest of you. ‘‘ The wise may 
‘* Cadiz and Corunna, and possibly Lisbon, will be crowd- || make some drachm of a scruple !”’ 
ed with Russian and Spanish troops, ostensibly for the suc- || Liseravity.—I remarked in the outset of this, that 
cour of Ireland, in which president Jackson will co- || the Quarterly Review was beginning to show a better tem- 
operate.”” Fact, upon my, word, see page 81 of the || per toward our country. The following passage may be 
Quarterly Review—* and the Canadas will fall as a mat- || cited in proof. It occurs in a clever, and rather generous 
ter of course.’’ Nor will the American reader find the idea || review of Mr. Tazewell’s letters. 
much less laughable, when he is told that the opinion was || «We view the progress which the United States have 
expressed before it could be known that there was any such || since made, and shall view that which we hope they will 
individual on earth as president Jackson, and that the re- || in future make, with complacency and with self-gratula- 
viewer hazards not so much as a remark on the exquisite || tion. We look with emotions of honest pride across the 








absurdity of the idea. Atlantic. We there behold ten millions of human 

But again—style is—style. ‘‘ His plan may be a good || sprung from ourselves—speaking our language—disposed, 
one, and all that he says we doubt not be accomplished.”’ || like ourselves, to cultivate freedom in speculation and in 
—page 82. action—initiated in the habits of order, integrity, industry, 





And as for orthography—we have this mode of saying “ and enterprise, which Britain has diffused through all the 
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ramifications of society—drawing from the fountain-head of 
knowledge—the land of their ancestors—whatever of the 
arts, the sciences, and the decorations of life can be accom- 
modated to the advancement they have hitherto made in | 
social life. We see with pleasure that, as far as they have | 
copied the institutions of their ancestors, they have been | 
benefitted by their example ; and we see, also, that when, | 
from necessity, from caprice, or the affectation of discovery, | 
they have departed from these models, such departure has 
formed an impediment to their advancement, or has involv- 
ed them in temporary or local suffering. 

‘* Mr. Tazewell’s work gives a clear and distinct historical 
narrative of the several diplomatic negotiations which, from 
the independence of America to the present time, have 
been carried on between the governments of the two coun- | 
tries on commercial subjects. The facts are accompanied | 
by the proofs, the inductions are fairly drawn, and the con- | 
clusions left.to the reader. 

** Before, however, we proceed to the several negotiations 
which it details, we must be permitted, without indulging 
any hostile or unkind feeling towards America, to take a 
view of the transactions which preceded any attempts of | 
that kind. The long continuance of the war of independ- | 
ence had naturally soured the minds of the combatants. | 


A degree of irritability had been excited which could not | Planting of worts and onions,—any thing 


A new state of things had arisen, | 


be speedily allayed. 


. . . » 1 
which required moderate counsels, in order to produce tem- | (Ay! 


perate feelings. The hostile feelings of America had been | 
directed solely towards England. The hostile feelings of | 
England had been divided between America, France, and 
Spain, and, latterly, Holland. To these latter powers were | 
attributed not merely hostility but treachery, and the de- 
grading crime of duplicity. Thus, at the termination of the 
war, the feelings of England towards America, if not cor- 
dial, were at least softened, whilst the treachery and du- 
plicity of the other belligerents had attracted to them the 
concentrated hostility or contempt of this country. Under 
these circumstances, it was natural that England should 
lead the way to conciliation with America, and that Ame- 
rica should coldly, and with suspicion, receive the demon- 








|| Drink my well-gotten water with more pleasure, 


i] 
| As any forward pander of ye all,— 








strations of returning amity.’’ 

Other articles of great interest are to be found in this | 
number ; but I have neither time nor inclination to put them | 
to press, now that the Quarterly Review is beginning to 
behave well. N. 





From a correspondent, of whose good opinion we are proud. 
N. 
LEAVES FROM A MANUSCRIPT...NO. III. 
“ Nare captans 
Quicquid e violis surrepit aura.” 

My last extracts, Mr. Neal, were from Beaumont and 
FietTcHer’s tragedy of ‘“* Valentinian ;’’ and I re- 
marked in the course of my notes upon them, that this | 
number would be a continuation of those extracts. It will | 
be remembered that Lucina had resolved to follow the illus- | 
trious example of the Roman matron Lucretia, (1) if, like 
her, her alternation was to be life with dishonour, or death: 








and that her own husband, Maximus, strengthened her in 
her purpose, in the beautiful language of my sixth extract— | 
** Go, silver swan, 


And sing thine own sad requiem.”’ 


She is dishonoured, and slays herself ; upon hearing which, 
Valentinian, her royal ravisher, exclaims to his parasites : 








*¢ She is not dead—wake her ! 
She sleeps ! 
** Licinius. We are no gods, sir ! 
If she be dead, to make her new again ! 
** Valentinian. She cannot die! She must not die ! 
Are those 
I plant my love upon but common livers ? 





(1) That Roman matron Lucretia, by the by—-what did 
she? Did she not choose to be guilty, rather than appear 
#0 ?—-to live, at least for a time, Gaciered, rather than 
die pure in fact, though liable to suspicion ? ‘ 


Their hours, as others’, told them ? Can they be ashes? 
Why do you flatter a belief into me, 

That I am all that is! *'The world’s my creature ; 

‘ The trees bring forth their fruits, when J say ** Summer !”” 
* The wind, that knows no limit but his wildness, 

* At my command moves not a leaf: the sea, 

‘ With his proud mountain-waters, envying heaven, 

* When I say *¢ Still !’? runs into crystal mirrors !’— 
Can I do this, and she die? Why, ye bubbles! 

That with my least breath break, no more remembered: 
Ye moths! that fly about my flame, and perish: 

Ye golden canker-worms, that eat my honours, 
Living no longer than my spring of favour ;— 

Why do ye make me God, that can do nothing ? 

Is shé not dead !’” Act iv. sc. 1. 


The following is a masterly specimen of honest Poverty, 
exulting in its superiority to hypocritical and empty Great- 
ness : it is addressed to one of the minions of court-favour, 
by Pontius, a centurion, who had been cashiered by one of 
the emperor’s generals. 


** T am poor, 
And may expect a worse ; yet digging; pruning, 
Merding of broken ways, carrying of water, 
That’s honest, and a man’s. Il rather choose ! 
and live better on it, which is juster !) 


When my endeayour’s done, and wages paid me, 

Than you do, wine: eat my coarse bread not cursed, 
And mend upon it :—(your diets are diseases :) 

And sleep as soundly, when my labour bids me, 


And rise a great deal honester! My garments, 
Though not as yours, the soft sins of the empire, 
Yet may be warm, and keep the biting wind out, 
When every single breath of poor opinion 

Finds you through all your velvet !’’ Act iii. se. 2. 


The character of old Decius, the victim to the monarch’s 
cruelty, and a martyr to ‘* as much goodness as could die, 


and excellence as could live’’—is finely drawn. The fol- |!’ 


lowing extracts are from his dying speech, addressed to one 
of his friends, Phidias. 


‘* This I charge ye, 
(Because ye say, ye loved old Decius aye :) | 
See my poor body burned : and let some sing 
About my pile, of what I’ve done and suffered, 
—If Cesar kill not that too. At your banquets, 
When I am gone, if any chance to number 
The times that have been sad and dangerous, 
Say how I fell and ’tis sufficient !’’ Act iv. se. 4. 


** Be there 


No annals of Decius, but ‘HE Lived.’ ” 


ibid. 

“ The winged feet of flying enemies 

Pve stood and viewed thee [Decius] mow away like 
rushes, 

And still kill the killer.”’ ('] 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON’ LITERARY GAZETTE: * 


To purge those sins, but | must make the incense ? 
I do despise ye all! Ye have no mercy, 
| And wanting that, ye are no Gods! Your parole 
| Is only preached abroad to make fools fearful, 
| And women, made of awe, believe your heaven. 
Oh! torments——torments—torments! Pains above 
pains ! 
If ye be any thing but dreams and ghosts ;— 
And truly hold the guidance of things mortal ;— 
| Have in yourselves times past, to come, and present ;— 
| Fashion the souls of men, and make flesh for them, 
| Weighing our fates and fortunes above reason ;— 
| Be more than all, ye Gods! great in forgiveness ! 
| Break not the goodly frame you built, in anger— 
| For ye are things, men teach us, without passions. 
| Give me an hour to know ye in! Oh, save me ! 
But so much perfect time ye make a soul in, 
| Take this destruction from me !—No! you cannot 
| The more I would believe ye, more I suffer! 
| My brains are aches— now, my heart, my eyes— 
Friends, 
Igo! Igo! More air! more air! ’'m mortan!” 
[Dies.] Act v. sc. 2, 


| 


| 'There—the above passages, and particularly those ital 
_ cised, are the very essence of something infinitely better 
| than poetry—-of Mind—of feeling—of ‘‘ the divinity thas 
| stirs within us !’’ If they shall have contributed, for a mo 
| ment, to the entertainment or instruction of your readers, I 
shall be tempted hereafter to send you more in the same 
shape. (2) O***, 


(2) Our correspondent above may be sure of a hearty 
welcome whenever hé writes in this way. N. 
eS 


A NEW SHAPE. 








GYMNASTICS IN 


Being friendly to exercise, I hope the project alluded 
to below, may be warmly encouraged. Apart 
from every other consideration, it is worthy of 
all praise for the effect it must have on the real 
independence and character of those engaged in 
it. N. 

| 


| Joun Neat,—I noticed in your last Yankee, a 
remark upon the Gymnasium here ; and likewise, 
another allusion to the studies of College. As to 
| the first, it is all trae—true that the faces of a great 
number of its members are as white as untanned 
| sheep-skins, So it is, and always will be with 
| those who depend upon it for exercise. You can- 
| not, you will not, you ought not to establish such an 
| institution in this country. It is a flat contradie- 
tion of your motto—utility. (1) I will tell you what 

is better. ‘That writer ogre aps the fame of 
_ it never came to his ears—Tat there is in this col- 
lege a mechanic association, consisting of twenty 


| students, who labour each an hour per day, in the 








I have mentioned that the Emperor was poisoned by the 
servant of that friend himself had murdered: and my last 
extract is his dying speech. It is a mighty conception of | 
the author, this ! Imagining the parting thoughts and hor- 
rid blasphemies of a wretch whose life had been devoted 
to the worship of his own senses,—whose hand had been 
raised only to distress,—whoge tongue made vocal only to 
damn,—his eye looking but to wither,—is indeed a sta- 
pendous work for humanity to perform ! 


Valentinian (dying of poison)— 
** Gods ! let me ask, svhat am I, that ye lay 
All your inflictions on me? Hear me! hear me ! 
I do confess I am a ravisher— 
A murderer—a hated Cesar: Oh! 
Are there not vows enough-—and flaming altars— 
The fat of all the world for sacrifice— 


_workshop. We do want, moreover, a professor in 
‘this department; one who can file saws, whet chi- 
sels, “mark out work,” and “keep the boys in 
order.” 

State this fact to our people, and you may write 
four sheets a week in the Yankee in favour of your 
| plan—and we get ten in favour of ours, while you 
get one to assent to yours. 

That everlasting prating about change of studies, 
I am sick of it—and so ought you to be—a real 
John-Neal-girl-and-boy freak. 


Bow. College, April 18, 1829. 


TEKNE. 


(1) No such thing. Play is not work; nor is work 


play. Men must have both ; and that mixture is the best . 





And when that fails, the suoop of thousand captives, 





which pleases like play, and profits like toil. oN 
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The object below is deserving of earnest and gene- PORTLAND; Beman on InNTEMPERANCE. Discourse delivered in 


ral encouragement. N. 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Mr. Neat, 

In recommending and forming societies for the 
general good, I would wish you to propose an 
institution for juvenile offenders, similar to that in 
Boston. Though we go to a great expense for 
schools, yet there is a.class of youth so situated, 
that none but a kind of sumptuary law can reach 
them now. Many parents are engaged all the 
time, in barely earning their food from day to day ; 
they have no time to hunt up a stray lamb of their 
flock, or to watch over one with a parent’s care. 
If they do, their other offspring suffer for support. 
Thus the child who needs most care, is left to 
stray about in idleness; and idleness, as we all 
know, often begets crime. I am of opinion, that 
these stray children, who cannot be helped by or- 
dinary correction, might be saved’ by a mode of 
procedure similar to that of the institution in 
Boston. 

Shall we continually see our youth, from ten 
years of age and upwards, put in a loathsome jail, 
or sent to the state-prison, to linger out many of 
their best years—their constitution broken down, 
their ambition cramped, and a stain on their future 
character, which no time can obliterate? No, no.— 
Let us then be up, and doing; let us redeem our 
stray youth, if possible-—See the report of the 
managers of their institution in Boston, now pub- 
lished, and say, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 

HOWARD. 





The first three stanzas are fine, the rest poor. N. 
THE MANIAC, 


Hiexu on a sea-girt rock, 
Where winds are sweeping free, 
Where the mountain waves stalk up, 
Like giants from the sea, 
The maniac maiden stands, 
Like a queen of God’s high seas ; 
Her bright hair streaming back, 
Her white dress on the breeze. 
One arm stretch’d o’er the sea, 
Qld Ocean’s rage to quell ; 
She pours her death-song out, 
Like « spirit’s dying knell. 

“ Ay, roll up your waves, ye fearless and free, 
Your hills and your vales are pleasant to me— 
Dash up your brave waters against the high rock, 
Till the wide earth shall shiver and moan with the shock— 
Your rage is in vain,—but I love your wild power, 
Your home is a better than palace or bower ; 

So roll up your waters ; your guest I will be, 
T’ll rest in your arms, O, ye fearless and free,’ 


Her white dress flutters in air, 
And the tossing sea gapes wide, 

And the giant waves draw back, 
As she springs for the ocean tide. 


The waves leap madly back, 
Where the desperate maiden fell, 
And their voice rings out her doom, 
And the sea bird screams her knell. 
Again the waters dash the cliff ; 
And breaks the mountain-wave ; 
But the sea-girt rock, still, still remains 
To shadow the maniac’s grave. 
' ‘PIERRE. 


Hartford, Conn. 1829. . 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, 1829. 





Avpress or DupLrey PxHewps : Delivered before the 
Temperate Society of Haverhill. 

A plain-hearted, affectionate, sensible discourse, in fa- 
vour of what our whole country is now astir with—Tem- 
perance, and Temperate Societies. ‘* Whatever has of it- 
self an evil tendency, an enlightened, virtuous man will || 
abandon, without regard to the question whether others 
will abandon it or not. And though by his abandoning 
it, the general mass of evil may not be sensibly diminished, 
still he has effected great good. If he did nothing 
more than free himself from all, even the remotest com- 
merce with the evil, he would effect great good. But who 
can tell what a salutary influence may be produced on 
others by his open, independent course of action, and 
his public disavowal of being in any way accessory to 
the prevalent vice ?”’ All this deserves attentive and ge- 
neral consideration. Most of these orations deserve to be 
called not so much a discourse upon intemperance by A. B. 
or C. D., as A. B.’s or C. D.’s intemperate discourse. 





Srmms’s Poems. Mr. William G, Simms, junior, the 
author of two volumes of poetry now on the table before 
me, is one of the two editors of the Southern Literary Ga- 
zette,---a journal which only requires to be printed on good 
paper, to have some few of its proofs corrected by—any 
body but the authors, and a syllable or two transposed or 
left out here and there in the poetry of Mr. Simmonds, the 
other editor, to be a credit to the South. ’ 
As to reviewing two volumes of early poetry-—-by any 
body on earth now, that is altogether out of the question ; 
but still, it is but fair to say that Mr. Simms really does 
make poetry, and with great apparent ease ; though to be 
sure, his grammar, like that of the Quarterly Review, 
above quoted, is not always English grammar : for ex- 
ample— 
** Where nothing bright or true we see, 
How sweet to think that we can taste, 
Affection, love, from such as thee.’’ p. 89. 





Universatism. ‘ More than one hundred reasons 
for not being a Universalist.’>—— 

What are you going to say about that, asks nfy good 
mother at my elbow. Not more than five or six lines, I 
reply-—-for I have not read it, and shall not readit. I have 
no idea of wasting my time in this world in ploughing 
through the paltry controversies of the church, about any 
this or that of the ten thousand sectarian faiths which pre- 
vail, to the advantage of nobody, except @ few preache 
who thrive by altercation. N. 





Tue Pieasures or Sin. A Discourse by J. Fisx. 
Mr. Fisk is a Universalist ; and therefore I shall not re- 
view his sermon, though I see much in it of a temper that 
would gratify me, and merit praise, if it were not sectarian. 
Wherefore publish and circulate more controversial tracts, 
about what all that we know, or can know here, is so old, 
that nothing new can be said of them. If there were daily 
revelations, or discoveries in other parts of the earth ; if 
theology were like any of the exact sciences, then there 
would be some use in propagating these peculiar views, as 
they are called. But now—-of what avail are they? Men 
do not read to be convinced, any more than they go to 
church that they may alter their faith. What they believ- 
ed when they took up the pamphlet, they believe when 
they throw it down. What they believed on crossing the 
threshold of a church, where a faith unlike their faith is 
preached, they believe on recrossing it to come away. Be- 
sides, how few are they that ever put themselves in the way 


of reading or of hearing another faith talked fairly about. 
N. 








Stephentown, Dec. 25, 1828—published in Troy, New- 
York, 1829. 

A very original and satisfactory discourse. The calcula- 
tions are striking and peculiar. It is terrifying-—absolutely 
terrifying to see how much truth there is, and how much 
plain two-and-two arithmetic,“in proving certain of these 
calculations which at first sight appear to be an absolute 
outrage to common sense. Take one fact—the drunkards 
among our paupers, Mr. B. says, and he gives pretty good 
reasons for what he says, cost our country seven millions 


| and a half a year. N. 





Mrs. Ware’s Macazine, April 18, 1829. This 
pretty work is becoming more and more original every 
month, N. 





Mrs. Haue’s Macazine, April 1829, No. IV. There 
are two capital things in this number: an original story, 
called Toe Warnine ; and the following verses to 


THE TAMED EAGLE. 
He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 
At my approach ; 
But as I nearer drew, 
Looked on me, as I fancied, with reproach, 
And sadness too : 


And something still his native pride proclaimed, 
Despite his wo ; 
Which, when I marked,—ashamed 

To see a noble creature brought so low, 
My heart exclaimed, 


Where is the fire that lit thy fearless eye, 
Child of the storm, 
When from thy home on high, 
Yon craggy-breasted rock, I saw thy form 
Cleaving the sky ? 


It grieveth me to see thy spirit tamed ; 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eye-ball flamed, 
When to the midday sun thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed ! 


Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 
Of thy sad eye, 
Who in some lonely nook, 

Mourneth upon the willow bough her destiny, 
Beside the brook. 


While something sterner in thy downward gaze 
Doth seem to lower, 
And deep disdain betrays, , 





As if thou cursed man’s poorly acted power, 
And scorned his praise. 


Oh, let not me insult thy fallen dignity, 
Poor injured bird, 
Gazing with vulgar eye 

Upon thy ruin }—for my heart is stirred 
To hear thy ‘cry 3 


And answereth to thee, as I turn to go, 
It is a stain 
On man !--Thus, even thus low 
Be brought the wretch, who could for sordid gain, 
Work thee such wo ! 
A. M. Ww. 





ee 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AnomaLovus-—pretty good, though not good enough. 
The Maine PaLuApium, of Saco, will please to ac- 

cept my thanks for the friendly suggestion respecting my 
style. I did not know before, nor am I quite certain now, 
that my sentences were either long or involved in a gene- 
ral way. If they are so, they must and shall be correct- 
ed. I write for the many, not for the few ; and should be 
sorry to talk so well as not to be understood by a child. 

' N. 
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Very simple and affectionate. 
TO ELLA. 
Sueep, my Ella, sleep !— 

On thy cheek a tear is trembling ; 
I'll the treasure keep, 

Evening’s star so much resembling. 
Now a dimpled snille is playing 
Where the dewy light was straying. 
Let me not removeshis treasure, 

May the smile be ever thine ; 

Yet I'll often think with pleasure, 

Ella’s friendly tear is mine. . 





The author is about half right—women are not inferior to 
men ; but they are unlike men. They cannot do all 
that men may do—any more than men may do all that 
women may’ do. N. 


CAPACITIES OF WOMAN. 

*¢ You still pretend,”’ said my friend to me a few even- 
ings since, in the course of a conversation on the capacities 
of Woman—*‘ to believe, that she is endowed with intel- 
lect, capacious and equal to Man ?’’ 

** * Pretend to believe !’—Not at all—I do sincerely 
believe it, and every impartial man will agree with me.”’ 

** Ha, ha! I somewhat doubt that. However, I should 
like to hear what grounds you have for your belief.”’ 

** You shall have them. But first I would ask, what 
arguments can you bring to support your doctrine of ine- 
quality? Let me have the grounds of your belief.” 

** Why—I don’t know—that—I have any tangible ones 
—any that I could descant upon,—any—you understand 
me—on which to build an argument ; but it does seem so 
inconsistent—so out of course—so contrary to what has 
generally been allowed—that—a—a—I cannot think they 
are equal to us. They certainly are not, if we can judge 
of their mental by their physical powers.”’ 

** So, that is all you have to support you, is it? Well— 
you have advanced about as much as the rest of the unbde- 
lievers in Woman’s power ever did. All you can harp 
upon is, their bodies are weaker ; of course, their minds 
are so. How foolish! Because the casket is frail does it 
impair the jewel it contains?—or because the diamond is 
set in wax instead of steel, will it destroy its brilliancy ? 
I will now give you the ‘ grounds of my belief,’ as you call 
it. First then—Is it compatible, or does it seem in accord- 
ance with the wisdom of that ‘ All-wise Being,’ who has 
said—‘ It is not good for man to be alone;’ and who, there- 
fore, raised up, or created a companion for him,—I say— 
does it seem in accordance with His wisdom, to endow this 
companion—this ‘ help-meet,’ with talents a jot inferior to 
that being for whom she was created, and with whom she 
was destined ever to hold fellowship in her path through 
life? Would He endow these sojourners on earth, who 
were purposed for each other—whose existences are linked 
together for their mutual happiness—with unequal minds ? 
Were they not made perfect, beariig the image of God ? 
And, if so—how can there be an inferiority? Look for a 
moment: Here are two beings bearing the impress of their 
Maker ; made for each other—bound together by a myste- 
rious, immaterial tie—treading together the great thorough- 
fares of life, alternately supporting each other, the one, 
perhaps, leaving all for the other’s sake,—then say, would 
it be consistent that one should be inferior to the other,— 
that one should be strong, and the other weak? Does it 
seem consistent that two beings, moulded alike—each a 
staff for'the other to lean upon, as they may be circum- 
stanced g immortal souls—that there should be a 
difference Netween them ?—that their capacities should not 
be of the same stamp ?— that they should not be placed in 
the same order and high state as intellectual beings, side by 
side, destined for eternity ?”’ 

** Indeed, it does not hardly seem consistent. But pray 
tell me, if their capacities are equal, why have they not 
shown it by their works ?”’ 

«* Listen—I will tell you. Women have always been 












considered as inferior beings, and have been treated as 





such ; they were kept in the dark holds of ignorance—the 
light of science and learning was never shed upon them : 
And why? Because it was thought they could not appre- || the 
ciate it ; because it was thought their minds were not fitted 
for literature—to search into the intricacy of scientific pur- 
suits—explore their mysteries—to grasp and overpower 
their principles, and to comprehend their truths ; because 
it was thought their minds were not able to cope with 
learning—to embrace and execute diagrams ; because, in 
fact, they were put on a scale little superior to the brute 
creation, as it respects their intellectual worth. 

‘* But times have altered ; the doors of Learning are 
thrown open to them—she is taking Woman by the hand, 
and is leading her from the cells of Ig 
into her heart a taste for literatare—unfolding to her mind 
new powers, and throwing into it the rays of science. Al- 
ready do we see many ‘ burning lights’ in the galaxy of the 
female world, in some points rivalling and excelling Man. 
Already do we see Man, with all his high capacities, listen- 
ing, and receiving information from Woman. The lecture 
room is crowded ; others are advised to resort there for in- 
struction ; the great and the wise acknowledge the benefit 
they receive : the speaker leads them along the mazy paths 
of philosophy ; discourses to them of past ages ; reveals to 
them the labyrinths of science, and guides them through its 
passages. And who presides over this room? Who draws 
them there in pursuit of knowledge? Who imparts this in- 
struction ?—I answer,—none else but Woman !—that in- 
ferior being, Woman ! 

** I need not point you to the particular individuals, whose 
worthy effusions adorn the pages of literature ; whose 
works, every man would be proud to claim as his own ;— 
they are well known. There are many female writers— 
all native Americans—who present an array of talent, which 
would compare with mighty Man’s, not only for their 
brilliancy but their soundness. 

‘* Train up the female in the same manner you do the 
male—give them the same advantages, and I’ll be bound, 
they will compare with the best of us. The common pro- 
cess of female education once, was merely the lighter 
branches of learning—a smatter of French—ornamental 
work ; and then they were sent home, accomplished and 
educated. Whoever heard till lately, of the introduction 
of the study of Natural and Intellectual Philosophy, Geo- 
metry, and others of like nature, into our female schools ? 
We see them now introduced. Teachers begin to per- 
ceive that a female is capable of something beside soly- 
ing a plain question in the ‘ Rule of Three’—knitting a 
stocking—making a purse, &c. ; that it is possible for them 
to know something, and do something beside humming a 
tune or thrumming @ piano.”’ 

* True—true,”’ replied my friend ; and walked off, 
seratching his head. Whether I convinced him or not, I 
cannot say. He has never mentioned the subject to me 
since. Hvveved ° 

_ dong © Creek, April 12, 1829. 


° ~ * I don’t like Latin signatares, and therefore I have al- 
tered this. N. 











Very fair indeed. We deserve it, M1uueR and I too—and 
I dare say the Compositor. Be it remembered though, 
that I never see the proof, and but seldom read the pa- 
per through after it is published. N. 

Boston, Marcu 6th. 
Joun Neau,—Your correspondent Szy Ton is wrong, 
when, denying to Henry Clay, as well as to the writer of 
the Methodist Story, the authorship of the words “ light- 
ning from an unclouded sky,’’ and observing that “if the 
former is a thief, so is the latter’’—he says, ‘* the phrase 
originated with Virgil.”’ It did no such thing. More than 

a hundred years before Virgil wrote 

——* Et ceeli genitor de parte serena 
Intonuit levum,”’— 
Ennius had written— 
** Intonuit levum bene tempestate serena.” 
If the“ brilliant gems” of the West were thieves, what 
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shall we say of the bard ? Moreover, if Szytow 
orem the Odyssey, B. xx. |. 103, he will see that 


that 
a thin Git Deedee: 
thing as it is thought, to tell where the good 


things did originate, that are used as their own by poets 
and orators. 

April 2d.—This has lain (now don’t let your compositor 
say laid) by me for nearly a month ; and I began to think 
that I should not send it,—but Miller’s piece of poetry, 
which you introduce thus, ** Let the lovers of poetry dwell 
on this,”” has some things in it for which both he and you 
ought to be whipped,—he for writing, and you for not cen- 
suring. 

Stanza 1. “+ My foot is set to drew— rhyming with 

My gaze is fixed afar. (ugh !) 
Again, ‘*WhenIstand by the glen— _ shonld be 
- . * t > 
rhyming with ‘They know a lover’s look. (igh !) 

Stanza. And wealth and ploesures sought 

Rhyme Where harmless deer resort. (ugh !) 

Your compositor I suppose must er Peete 
Tyrian Tyrean. 

Stanza 111. “ With nature in thy thought, 


Rhyme Where harmless deer resort, (O dear!) 


If you don’t rap Miller’s knuckles, I'll rap yours—for he 
knows better than to do such things ; and you know better 
than to let him. At least you know better than to request 
the lovers of poetry to dwell on such rhymes, unless it bé 
your purpose to give them an emetic: in that case you 
have prescribed judiciously. 

Once more—* Henny,’’ who says over his poetry, 
‘‘ there is no false grammar below’’—has made bad mea- 
sure, in leaving out the the before ‘‘ earth’’ in the last line 
of the first column of his verses ; unless, indeed, that sig 
is also to be imputed to the Compositor. 


You have done well in admonishing Henry of the heresy _ 


of his Alexandrines, by patting a dash where the cesura in 
that line ought to be, but where it cannet be placed with- 
out marring the rhetorical power, or even breaking a word 
upon the wheel ; as in the last line of stanza vi—yea, 
verily, and of stanza v., too, if you had placed the mark 
for the cesura where it ought to be, and where in all ortho- 
dox Alexandrines it is—after the sixth syllable. 

Now, I believe, I have got enough to fold up, and send 
off. If I pay postage, I may write as little and as good- 
naturedly as I please, I suppose. 

Your’s, H. HEPTAGLOT. 
ey 
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